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more natural and informal methods than those in vogue.
So suggestive have their recommendations proved to
modern education that these authors have often been
known as the "innovators." Yet their theories do not
seem to have affected greatly the educational practice of
the times. They did tend to disrupt traditionalism and
the formal humanism and to bring education into touch
with society and preparation for real life, but their influence
appeared through their successors and later education
rather than directly in the schools of the period. Locke,
for instance, in addition to the influence he had upon Rous-
seau, Pestalozzi, and other reformers, must in some measure
have been responsible for the great development of the
physical and social sides of education in the public and
grammar schools of England, together with the tendency
of these institutions to consider such aspects of rather more
importance than the purely intellectual. His plea for a
tutor as the means of shaping manners and morals has
also probably had its effect upon the education of the
English aristocracy.
In the German states, on the other hand, there arose at
the courts during the seventeenth century an actually new
type of educational institution as the outgrowth of social
realism. Here, in place of the old humanistic education,
there was developed a special training for the young nobles
in French, Italian, Spanish, and English, in such accom-
plishments as courtly conduct, dancing, fencing, and
riding, and in philosophy, mathematics, physics, geog-
raphy, statistics, law, genealogy, and heraldry. The
educational institutions in which this training was em-
bodied were known as Ritterakademien or " academies for
the nobles." Such academies were founded at Colberg,
Luneberg, Vienna, Wolffenbuttel, and many other centers